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| CUBA, LAND OF BEAUTY AND POLITICAL UNREST. 


Impressions of the island republic, now the scene of armed revolt, and ten beau- 
tiful pictures in this issue. This photograph shows the Cuban flag waving over Morro 
Castle. (© Brown 4 Daweon.) 
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George Washington Memorial Building for the City of Washington, the erection of which at last seems assured. 


It was first 


proposed in the Sixty-second Congress, and will cost $2,500,000. The Washington Monument, proposed in Washington’s lifetime, was 
aot begun until 1848 and not completed until 1888. 


ITH the coming of this year’s 
W celebration of Washing*ton’s 
Birthday, the hope looms large 
that the great building that is to be his 
most far-reaching m-morial wil be 
speedily begun. The George Washing- 
ton Memorial Association, which had 
already reported the raising of $300,000 
scm2 time ago, has bzen working to in- 
crease this sum to $1,000,000, and i: is 
hoped that work on the memorial miy 
be ccmmenced practically at once. In 
connection with this commemoration of 
the Father of His Country, the word 
“ far-reaching” is used advisedly, and 
on two counts. 

For the money necessary—a total of 
$2,500,000—is being collectzd by a wide- 
sweeping popular subscrip‘ion, not the 
fruit of a few large gifts, but the con- 
tribution of the people, by hundreds of 
thousands, of Washington’s country. 
And the memorial when completed is to 
take the form of a building for the peo- 
p'e’s use. The Washington Memorial 
at Washingion is to be a National Civic 
Hall. 

The bill authorizing the erection of 
the building as a memorial to Washing- 
ton, to be dedicated to his memory, and 


“to be used in a most important way 
for the benefit of the country, and in- 
deed of the whole world,” was iniro- 
duced in the Sixty-second Congress by 
Senator Elihu Root of New York and 
passed, and the same Congress set aside 
the building site at Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and Sixth Street, overlooking the 
Mall, covering several acres, and valued 
at at least $500,000, and empowered 
the George Washington Na'ional Memo- 
rial Associa‘ion to undertake the collec- 
tion of $2,500,000 for the erection of the 
building and the establishment of a 
maintenance fund. 

Compared with the earlier plans for 
the setting up of a national memorial at 
Washington, and with the erection of 
the Washington Monument itself, the 
work of raising the money, at least, is 
proceeding rapid-y. 

Agitation for a national memorial to 
the success of the Revolution began 
during Washington’s lifetime. It was 


one of the first projects of the founders 
of the Ci'y of Washington. And 
George Washington himself personally 
sclected the site for it, due south of the 
centre of the President’s house. This 
was to be t’ e National Monument to the 
establistment of the new nation. And 
the National Washington Monument, 
successor to this plan, was opened to the 
public on Oct. 9, 1888! 

A!most half a century after Washing- 
ton’s death (on July 4, 1848) the cor- 
nerstone of the Washington Monument 
was laid. For twenty-nine years the 
work on it. went along spasmodica ly 
and very slowly. In 1877 it came to a 

cad stop. Then the Government took 
it over, rcceived control of the property, 
and started work on it again in 1878, 
pushing it so that it was finished in 
1884, the capstone being laid Dec. 6 of 
that year. On Feb. 21, 1885, the Monu- 
ment was dedicated. It had cost $1,187,- 
710.31, of which amount $300,000 was 
given by private subscription. And 
from the time of i's actual beginning 
until it was opened to the people of the 
country, i’s erection took forty years. 
The fact that it is made of two different 
kinds of marble offers visible witness 
to the lapse of time. 

There is an interesting record of the 
early effort to set up a national monu- 
ment to George Washington in Francis 
E. Leupp’s “ Walks About Washing- 
ton.” The author tells how the s-te for 
the monument to the Revolution was 
selected by Washington himsclf, and 
gees on: “ Meanwhile the Continental 
Congress had recommended the erection 
of an eques‘rian statue of General 
Washington, and, immediately after his 
death, the Congress then in session re- 
solved to rear a monument under which 
his body should be entombed. But, 
though resolutions were cheap, monu- 
ments were costly, and the project grad- 
ually faded out of mind until revived in 
1816 by a member of Congress from 
South Carolina. 

“ Still nothing happened, till another 
generation devised a plan for raising 
money by popular subscription without 
wai'ing longer for a Government appro- 
priation. The Washington Monument 
Society was organized, with a member- 
ship fee of $1, so as to give every 
American opportunity to subscribe. By 
1848 a sufficient fund had been collect- 
ed to spur Congress into presenting a 


site, and the spot chosen was that 
marked by Washing‘on for the Monu- 
ment to the Revolution, thus happ-ly 
combining his plan with the nation’s 
tribute ‘o himself. Tests of the ground 
showed that, in order to ge‘ a safe foot- 
ing, it would b2 necessary to move a little 
further to t!e eastward, which accounts 
for the present monument’s being not 
quite on the short axis of the White 
House. 

“For the original plan of a statue, 
an obelisk of granite and marble was 
substituted, which, by i‘s simplicity of 
lires, its towering height. and i‘s purity 
of color, should symbolize the excep- 
tional character and services of the fore- 
most American. The building fund he'd 
out pretty well until a poli‘ico-religious 
quarrel arose over the acceptance, for 
incorporation in the monrment, of a fine 
block of African marble frcm the Pope; 
and on Washington’s Birthday, 1855, a 
Know-Nothing mob descended upon the 
headquarters of the society, seized its 
books and papers, and took forcible pos- 
session of the monument. The Krow- 
Nothing Party ended its political exist- 
ence three years later, and the monu- 
ment went back to its former custo- 
dians; but the riotous demonstration 
had checked the orderly progress of the 
work, and, as the civil war was immi- 
nent, the shaft, then 178 feet high, was 
roofed over to await the return of nor- 
mal conditions.” 

Tke National Washington Monument, 
completed at last, has been a joy to the 
people of the United Statzs for thirty- 
two years. But the great new m2morial 
is far more ambitious in its scop2. It is 
not to be another Washington Monu- 
ment. It will be something quite dif- 
ferent. Exquisitely beautiful as the 
white Ionic facade will be, the purpose 
of the building, in carrying out the 
spirit of Washington’s own thought, will 
serve his country in other ways than by 
its architectural perfection. This Na- 
tional Civic Hall, dedicated to George 
Washington’s m«mory and erected in his 
honor, will meet for the first time in the 
one city which belongs to all the peop'e 
of the “ United States, the long-existent 
necd for a buiiding which will be the 
centre of noble activities, a gathering 
place for the molding of public opin‘on, 
and the inspiring of the people for the 
accomplishment of great activities.” So 
that the new hal] will contain not only 


(Photo Harris € Ewing.) 


the headquarters of patriotic, scientific, 
educational, and other national organi- 
zations for public intcrest and welfare, 
but several assembly halls, the largest 
of which will accommodate at least 
6,000 porsons, and a room set aside for 
the use of each of the contributing 
States. 

The thought of great international 
congresses has keen in the minds of the 
people who have beon planning for the 
m morial, and the completion of the 
building has been urged as a place of 
meeting “ for the people not only of our 
own country but of the world,” in the 
realization that for many years to come 
a dis:racted world may weil look to the 
United States “for the quickening of 
world thought on many vital subjects.” 

And the memorial will be a monu- 
ment, too, to the hope and love of peace. 
As the association itself points out, 
“This structure will be a fitting ex- 
pression also of the interest which 
Washington had in the increase of the 
opportunities for higher education 
which he so often urged in his messages 
to Congress, and tried to aid by his de- 
sires cxpressed in his will. It will a'so 
be a becoming expression of this genera- 
tion’s reverence for the character and 
services of him whom the American peo- 
ple love to call the ‘Father of His 
Country.’ 

“Washington was our first great 
peace advocate. In 1785 he wrote to a 
French army officer: ‘ My first wish is 
to see the whole world in peace, and the 
inhabitants of it one band of brothers, 
s‘fiving who shall contribute most to 
the happiness.of mankind.’ He urged 
also ‘the necessity of placing ourselves 
in a condition of ccmp'ete defense.’ In 
this memorial there will be an impartial 
exchange of iceas which will greatly 
aid in establishing for all nations peace- 
ful relations with one another. Such 
will be one of the fundamental uses to 
which the George Washington Memorial 
Building will be put. It will be a veri- 
table People’s Forum, and one of the 
most inspiring peace memorials in the 


. world.” 


The plans of the building have been 
approved by the National Commission 
of Fine Arts after a competition in 
which thirte2n prominent architects 
took part. The hall is to be 300 feet 
wide, 275 feet deep, and four stories in 
height. 

















George Washington’s profile in eternal mountain stone. A peculiar mountain formation in Southern Spain i 
which, viewed sideways, forms a perfect profile of Washington. DOR, near Granado, 


(© Brown & Dawson.) 
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Work Being Rushed on United States Coast Defenses 
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ivy A 12-INCH DISAPPEARING GUN BEING FIRED. 
aa This is the type of gun that will soon be obsolete in the nation’s coast defenses. Already the guns of New York Harbor defenses are outranged 
by those on ships of England’s Queen Elizabeth class, and army experts believe it will be necessary to mount guns of 16-inch calibre, such as defend 
the Panama Canal, to meet the emergency. : 
l —_— 
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A SIMILAR GUN IMMEDIATELY AFTER BEING FIRED. 

Congress on Feb. 1 passed the $51,000,000 fortifications bill, the first item of the Administration’s $800,000,000 defense budget to pass. Within eight 
days thereafter work was begun on a new fort at Rockaway Point to guard New York. It will cost $3,000,000, and will mount 16-inch rifles of the latest type 
These will outrange the guns of any battleship now known to exist. 

(Photos @© Brown &€ Dawson.) 
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Breaking With Germany—Renewing Relations With Mexico 


1917 
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FORMER UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR JAMES W. GERARD AND HIS EMBASSY STAFF, RECALLED FROM BERLIN. 


In the group, seated, left to right. are: Major G. B. Langhorne, Ambassador Gerard, Lieutenant Commander W. R. Gherardi. Stand- 
ing: L. H. Hoite, C. W. Dyer, A. B. Ruddock, Willing Spencer, L. L. Winslow, W. Knoth, and J. C. Grew. (Photo, Bain News Service.) 
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At the left—Henry P. Fletcher, 
the newly appointed Ambassador 
to Mexico, who recently arrived at 
his post in Mexico City. 


(Photo, Ceniral News Service.) 


Above—Brand Whitlock, United 
States Minister to Belgium, who 
is reported to have been ordered 
by Germany to lower the flag over 
the Legation at Brussels when 
diplomatic relations were severed. 


(© Underweod & Underwocd.) 

At the right—Ignacio Bonilas, 
the new Mexican Ambassador to 
the United States. He was one of 
General Carranza’s_ representa- 
tives on the joint peace commis- 
s10n. (Photo, Int. Film Service.) 
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Departure of ‘the Dismissed German 
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The Seandinavian - American liner 
Frederik VIII. leaving her pier in Ho- 
boken on Feb. 14, bearing Count and 
Countess von Bernstorff and the former 
Ambassador’s suite of 155 persons. ‘ial 
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(© Int. 
Fim.) 








PRINCE VON HATZFELD ZU 
TRACHENBERG, 
Counsclor to the Embassy. 



















COUNTESS VON BERN- 
STORFF, 
Wife of the former Ger- 









COUNT JOHANN VON 
BERNSTORFF, 
The German Ambassador, 


(Photo 
H. @ E.) 





(@ G. V. 
Buck.) 


















man Ambassador. 





dismissed on Feb. 3. 














DR. PAUL RITTER, 
Swiss Minister, who has taken 


over Germany’s interests. 
(Central News Service.) 
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The arrival of Count von Bernstorff’s party in New York to take ship. From left to right, Countess von Bernstorff, Princess von 
Hatzfeld zu Trachenberg, and Count von Bernstorff, with a secret service man at his elbow. (© American Press Assn.) 
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Major Gen. Pershing Leads His Army Out of Mexico 





















Major General Per- | |; ma Fee THE CAVALRY COLUMN APPROACHING COLUMBUS. 

shing on his first | : ae On March 9, 1916, Villa, at the head of 1,500 Mexicans, raided the town of Colum- 
in hes . Mex- | \& ‘> oo bus, N. M., killing nine civilians and eight troopers. On March 15 Brigadier General 

og ye igs ig j . ee Pershing. with 6,000 United States troops, crossed the border in pursuit. On Feb. 5, 


; 4 , ages 1917, General Pershing, now a Major General, led his army, recruited up to 10,000, 
home his army. _ ‘ back across the border. The occupation had lasted ten months and twenty-one days. 
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THE HOMECOMING REVIEW AT COLUMBUS. 
General Pershing rode across the boundary line at the head of his staff, und, mounting the little band stand at Columbus, reviewed his seasoned 


army of veterans. (Photes © Int. Film Service > 
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Thousands of Refugees Follow Troops to “God’s Country” 
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NEW WARDS FOR UNCLE SAM. 

Mexican refugees in wagons of all descriptions following Pershing’s column into “ God’s Country.” There were over 3,000 of them, and the line reached 

as far as the eye could see. Most of them brought their household belongings. They encamped on the outskirts of Columbus, and their presence and im- 
mediate wants presented a hard problem to the authorities. The American Red Cross was asked to assist in feeding them. (©) Underwood & Underwood. ) 




















| Ly winstinsstadnadisendaediigenmmnaals a ennatesiaain a ‘ : i mien santiaianetinieacl 
GLAD TO BE OUT OF MEXICO. 
A A close view of one of the Mexican families that followed Pershing. They have brought their household belongings, even to the family chickens, and 
are now mainly concerned with the problem of getting something to eat. (© Int. Film Service.) 
7 
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These French 

soldiers are com- ee, © 
fortably quar- £ «a, aaasetgesssstssiiapiaalaaain 
tered in the | mer 

ruins of the 

church at Crao- 

nelle, where they 

pass their time 

smoking and 

playing cards. 


(@ Americun 
Press Assn.) 
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Warfare is not all 
fighting by any 
means. There are 
long periods of inac- 
tivity in which the 
soldier is to a great 
extent his own mas- 
ter. On the western 
front it is customary 
to keep the men in 
the first line trenches 
for a week, when 
they are relieved and 
sent to the rear to 
rest for two or three 
weeks, dependent 
upon the degree of 
activity in that sec- 
tor. The men in Win- 
ter employ much of 
their spare time in 
improving living |} 
conditions, and three | 
Winters of war have | 
taught them great 
ingenuity, both in 
constructing dwell- 
ings and taking ad- | 
vantage of conditions 
as they find them. 

These Italian soldiers have reverted to the days of the cave 


é This underground shelter, forty feet beneath the surface, shows ~ 
men in making their home in a natural cave in the Carso. the care with which the Germans have constructed 
(@ Int. Film Service.) their defenses along the Western front. 
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AtBusiness’’ Under Ground and Above 


A “business 
office” under- 
ground on the 
French front. 
The interior of 
a mine gallery. 
The two men at 
the right are 
taking orders by 
telephone. 


(@ American 
Press Assn.) 
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The Germans have ao : 
led in the construc- ‘ 4 
tion of ingenious un- Pex 
derground _ shelters. Y3e 
Some of the dugouts 
underneath trenches 
captured by the 
French or British 
were truly remark- 
able. They were im- 
-pregnable until the 
Allies adopted the ex- 
pedient of dropping 
lighted bombs into 
the openings. The 
Italians have shown 
themselves masters 
of military engineer- 
ing in constructing 
quarters, as well as 
in fighting, on their 
difficult mountainous 
front, as witness the 
mountain aerie an- 
chored to a cliff, 
shown on this page. 
They have also taken 
advantage of natural 
caves in the moun- 
tains. 


fe 


fs. * 


The work in this instance was futile, as the “dugout” was This Winter dwelling of some Italian officers on the Trentino 
captured along with a section of first-line trenches front is a truly remarkable feat of engineering. 
and is here occupied by the French. (© Int. Film Service.) 


(Central News Service.) 
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, _With the British on Three Far Distant Fronts_ 
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ne of “Joftre”’ indicates that one tent com- 


“Gloire a Notre France Eternelle” is the motto of the 
France’s best beloved lead::r. 











while on the left tie nan 
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oe A British armored car operating with the Russians in the Caucasus. These cars of the Royal Naval Air Service have done good 
DS veg work against the Turks. On the roadside is a Russian pack train c.rrying supplies to the advanced line. 
3 3 (Central News Service.) 
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Patriotic mottoes and de- 


Government bullock train at Zanzibar hauling naval guns salved from H. M. S. Pegasus, to be remounted and used against the Ger- 
mans in East Africa. 
(Central News Service.) 
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it. Saloniki have found time from their 
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These soldiers of the French aviation corps 


The French love of the beautiful and orderly crops out even in the stress of the greatest 
perilous duties to beautify their camp with “parterres” of flowers. 


of wars. 














British sanitary train across the desert in Egypt. Note the tvpe of wooden wheels especially constructed for use in sandy country. 


(Press Iliustrating Service.) 
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“DESPITE ADVERSE WEATHER CONDITIONS THER 
































_ Back to camp through a flooded communicating trench. The leading soldier * MAN’S DESTRUCTION VEILED BY NATURE’S MANTLE. ( 
is carrying his footboard, on which he sands while on duty. %.% MAN’S LAND,” DESROYED BY ¢ 


(Photos Underwood | 


















































Russian soldiers in France “washing up” at one of the pumps used to pump ¢ A heav itis ; : j 
“ ” ° r eavy British ho rit » S 710Nn b 
out the trenches. Note the “trench boots” worn by the soldier in the foreground. *° munition is protected egy cles Tg ~—T | 
(@ American Pres 
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THERE WAS ACTIVITY ON THE WESTERN FRONT?” 









































4 “ > a 
) MANTLE. CHURCH IN A CHAMPAGNE VILLAGE, NEAR “NO 94'¢9 The ceaseless vigil in the snow. A French outpost watching the German 


SROYED BY GERMAN SHELL FIRE. < : : “ ’ ” 
pode gry er ncmmees lines. Note barb wire entanglements that mark boundary of “No Man’s Land. 









































Aisne region being operated in the snow. The stock of am- ors A “hearing post” (poste d’ecoute) in advance of the firing trench. The shelter is 
equipped with a telephone by which headquarters can be advised of enemy activity. 


(@ American Press Assn.) 
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With the Kaiser's Troops on the Russian Front 
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ene A GERMAN TRANSPORT TRAIN IN VOLHYNIA CARRYING SUPPLIES TO THE ADVANCED LINES. an¢ 
(C Brown & Dawson.) 





















































TROOPERS OF THE POLISH CAVALRY LEGION IN THEIR BARRACKS. THERE ARE MANY POLES IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 
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Cuba, Land of Beauty and Political 
By Charles Johnston 





Unrest 








THE HARBOR ENTRANCE TO HAVANA. 


° 
Morro Castle, the harbor light, and the wireless tower are acress the strait. In the foreground is a section of El Malecon, the beautiful drive run- 7 ¢ 


% ning along the sea front. In Havana Harbor on Feb. 15, 1898, the U. S. Battleship Maine was blown up, with a loss of 266 officers and men, precipi- 
tating war with Spain and the ultimate liberation of Cubc. 


UBA came into literature on Oct. 
‘ 21, 1492, when Christopher Co- 


lumbus sat down to write his 
diary, being that evening anchored off 
Bird Rock, where “the songs of the 
birds were so pleasant that it seemed 
as if a man could never leave the place; 
the flocks of parrots concealed the sun.” 
So, writing up his journal, Columbus 
said: “I shall shape a course for a 
much larger island, which I believe to 
be Cipango, (Japan,) judging from the 
signs made by the Indians I bring with 
me. They call it Cuba, and they say 
that there are ships and many sailors 
there. * * * According as I obtain 
tidings of gold or spices, I shall settle 
what should be done.” 

But the weather was unpropitious, 
so, two days later, on Tuesday, Oct. 23, 
the discoverer of the New World wrote: 
“T have not made sail for Cuba because 
there is no wind, but a dead calm, with 
much rain. * * * The days are hot 
and the nights cool, like May in An- 
dalusia.” 

On the following Sunday, just a week 
after the first entry, he made this en- 
try in his diary: “I went thence in 
search of the island of Cuba, making 
for the nearest point of it, and entered 
a very beautiful river without danger 
of sunken rocks or other impediments. 
All the coast was clear of dangers up 
to the shore. I never beheld such a 
beautiful place, with trees bordering 
the river, handsome, green, and differ- 
ent from ours, having fruits and flow- 
ers, each one according to its nature. 
There are many birds, which sing very 
sweetly. There are a great number of 
palm trees of a different kind from 
those in Guinea (West Africa) and 
from ours, and the leaves very large, 
with which they thatch their houses. 
The country is very level.” 

Columbus went up the river, (on the 
north coast, about a fourth of the dis- 
tance from the east end of the island.) 
and he says that it was a great pleasure 
to see the bright verdure and the birds, 
which he cou'd not leave to go back. He 
says that this island is the most btauti- 


ful that eyes have ever seen, full of 
good harbors and deep rivers, and the 
sea appeared as if it never rose, for 
the herbage on the beach nearly reached 
the waves, which does not happen where 
the sea is rough. He says that the isl- 
and is full of very beautiful mountains, 
although they are not very extensive as 
regards length, but high; and all the 
country is high like Sicily.. The Indians 
said by signs that there are ten great 
rivers, and that they cannot go round 


ships to barter with cotton threads, 
and with the nets in which they slept, 
called “ hamacas.” 

The name of a Cuban discovery even 
more dear to our hearts than ham- 
mocks follows soon after. The Chris- 
tians, say Columbus, met with many 
people on the road going home, men 
and women, with a half-burnt weed in 
their hands, being the herbs they are 
accustomed to smoke. These were the 
first Havana cigars in history. 





the island in 
twenty days. The 
Indians said that 
there were in the 
island gold mines 
and pearls, and the 
Admiral saw a 
likely place for 
them, and mussel 
shells, which are 
signs of them. 

The great dis- 
coverer gives a 
very sympathetic 
account of the na- 
tives, who were 
great fishermen; 
they had dogs that 
never barked, and 
wild birds tamed in 
their houses. The 
songs of the birds 
and the chirruping 





All of which, 
taken with what 
has gone before, 


seems sufficient to 
prove that Cuba is 
an earthly para- 
dise, and, further, 
that Christopher 
Columbus is the 
earliest American 
bird lover and 
should be grand 
patron of the Au- 
dubon Society. 
Other Spaniards 
came. The earlier 
Habana was found- 
ed, at the mouth of 
the Guines River, 
in 1515; the pres- 
ent Habana, four 
years later, the 
meaning of the 





of the crickets 
throughout the 
night lulled every 
one to rest, while 





MARIO G. MENOCAL, 
President of Cuba, whose re-election 
is now being contested. 


name being simply 








the air was soft and healthy, and the 
nights neither hot nor cold. 

On Saturday, Nov. 3, he ascended a 
small mountain to obtain a view of the 
surrounding country, but could see 
nothing, owiag to the dense foliage of 
the trees, which were very fresh and 
odoriferous, so that he felt there were 
no doubt sromatic herbs among them. 
He said that all he saw was so beautiful 
that his eyes could never tire of gazing 
upon such loveliness, nor his ears of 
listening to the songs of birds. 

That day many canoes came to the 


Haven. But the 

colony did not 

prosper; for the 
following three centuries, in the 
words of a Cuban patriot, the 
island was left by her oppress- 
ors, isolated and neglected. Her 
people lived in abject poverty and 
squalor. 


The Government of Spain took no 
steps whatever toward the development 
of the people. In the _ nineteenth 
century there were a dozen _ revolts 
against Spanish tyranny. and one ten- 
years’ war. Before the outbreak of the 
last revolution, in 1895, the debt with 
which Spain had burdened the unhappy 


(Photos in this article, except President Menocal, © Brown @ Dawson.) 
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island, the cost of putting down in- 
surrections, was $300,000,000. This 
enormous sum had in no way con- 
tributed to build a single kilometer of 
highway, an asylum, or a public school. 
The Governor General was an autocrat; 
his policy was to break the spirit of 
the Cuban people and to strip them of 
the power of successful revolt. These 
were the days of “ Butcher” Weyler 
and the concentration camps. There 
were no less than 320,000 Spanish 
troops in Cuba. 

Then, on Feb. 15, 1898, the Maine 
was sunk at Havana; two full months 
and more passed before war was de- 
clared, on April 19; Cervera’s fleet was 
smashed on July 3; peace was arranged 
on Aug. 12. The American protectorate 
began to foster Cuban liberty. 

What has the spirit of the United 
States done for Cuba? First, it has 
given the island, with its 40 000 square 
miles and 2,500,000 inhabitants, (of 
whem 70 per cent. are white,) an excel- 
lent government, like that of one of our 
States, though with Federal names, like 
President. Next, it has made Cuba, 
with one exception, the healthiest place 
in the whole world, with a death rate 
of only 12.69. If you wish to catch yel- 
low fever there you must import it. 
Even the germ-bearing mosquito is 
quite harmless unless infected. It has 
made conditions under which Cuba’s 
prosperity has risen by leaps and 
bounds. It has fostered an excellent ed- 
ucational system. It has covered the is]- 
and with railroads. 

To give but one example of the phe- 
nomenal growth of Cuba’s trade: sugar, 
her main crop, amounted, in 1910, to 
1,800,000 tons; in 1911, to 1,480,000 
tons; in 1913, to 2,429,000 tons; in 
1915, to 2,664,000 tons. There are gold 
mines, but what really pays is the 
sugar; the last crop was worth a quar- 
ter billion dollars. Cuba’s per capita 
foreign commerce is 500 per cent. high- 
er than that of the United States, 
President Menocal, by the way, is a 
civil engineer and a graduate of Cor- 
nell. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED FARM IN CUBA. 
<” This is the type of farming that obtained under Spanish rule, but is fast giving way to modern methods. The land in Cuba 
and agriculture is the principal industry. 
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A MODERN CUBAN TOBACCO FARM. 
T The finest grades of Cuban tobacco are grown under cheezecloth and the plants are as delicately nurtured as orchids. 
products, sugar leading, with a production in i915 of 2,664,000 tons. 


Tobacco ranks second among Cuba’s 
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Columbus Cathedral, erected in 1724. In 1795 the bones of Columbus and his son, Diego, were removed thither from Haiti. In 1898 they A 
were removed to the Cathedral at Seville, Spain. q 
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A quaint street in Havana, in the native quarter, which preserves all the picturesqueness of old Havana. Since the American occupation, in 1898, 
the filth that characterized such streets has disappeared. 
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Laseicnlsibangtiacabes 


Early morning in the beautiful harbor of Santiago. It was from this harbor that Cervera’s Spanish fleet on the morning of July 3, 1898, made its ill- ! 
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fated dash to the sea to meet destruction from the fire of the American blockading squadron. 
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E] Prado, the most beautiful thoroughfare of Havana. It begins at the Castillo de la Punta at the harbor entrance and runs outside the old city wall 
to Colon Park, Havana’s most important park. In the evening it is the resort of the wealth and fashicn of the city. 
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A parting view of Havana at sunset. The dome in the centre of the picture is that of the Temple of Commerce. This is a view familiar to all Americans 
who have visited the city, and, with the war closing the lanes of European travel, the number has increased vastly each Winter. 


the famous battery on the walls of La Cabana, which, with Morro Castle, guards the entrance to Havana Harbor on the 
east. The guns, although long since out of date, were for many years of the Spanish occupation a formidable coast defense. 


The “ Twelve Apostles,” 
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Russia's Royal Women Working as War Nurses 
























The Czarina (left) and her daughters, the Grand Duchess Olga 
an officeis’ ward in the Czarina’s Hospital at ‘I'sarskoe-Selo. 
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The Czarina and her daughters, the Grand Duchess Tatiana (on the left) and the Grand Duchess O!ga (on the right), wearing their 
military uniforms as honorary officers in the Russian Army. (Photos Central News.) 
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Submarine War War on the Submarine 


LOKING THROUGH THE EYE OF A SUBMARINE. 


This view, taken through the peri- direct line, or zero, of fire, rests upon 
scope of a United States sub- the object to be struck. Should the 
marine, illustrates how the ; objective be a moving ship, the 
marksman on the submerged , | Ee ; | Bs scale enables the submarine 
craft is able to sight his 1} = i a marksman, by calculation 
rey and aim a torpedo. ee i | 1 | aan ; 2 of the speed and range, 
e torpedo tubes eh Ae 1 | ee ae so to time his shot that 
are fixed, and aim \ ee a4 } the moving vessel 
is secured by aes : and the torpedo ar- 


manoeuvring \ rive at the zero 
the undersea of fire at 


craft so that . the same 
the perpen- ; : time. 
dicular line, : 4 } P ' (Photo \ 
which is Seu 4 F ye Central News 
the \ ee ' f ! Service.) 

































































The deadliest foe of the submarine. A rapid-fire 
gun on the afterdeck of the submarine chaser Chin- 
gachgook. (Photo by Levick.) 


Diagram showing a torpedo being discharged from 
a German submarine at an ocean liner. 
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American type of submarine chaser, the Chingachgook, owned by C. P. Brigham. She is a duplicate of twenty-five built for Russia. England ordered 
here 550 similar craft for use against German U-boats, and the order was completed in 550 days. What success they have had is veiled in the silence of the 
British Admiralty. (Photo by Levick.) 
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